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too. As he mentioned those names I felt the undying glory of
France and I thought what a joke it would be in a fortnight's time
to remind the doubtful of their gloomy predictions. We talked,
and Suzanne came to our table, and the Bulgarian too. They carried
on a conversation between themselves, and then something Suzanne
said caught my car.
"It's terrible in town," she was saying, "men go about unshaven,
their trousers aren't pressed, there's gloom everywhere." "Look
at me," I said: "I'm shaved and my trousers are pressed." "But
you're English," she said, "The French are losing heart com-
pletely. " As I've said before, Suzanne was very much the New
Yorker on account of the World's Fair. "I'm French," said Henri,
"look at me."
He showed his white spats and patent leather boots; they were
spick and span. Next day Henri and his wife hit the road south.
The great exodus had started. Its first impetus was given by the
only blitz on Paris. Rumour and fear and an utter Jack of knowing
what was happening came next; but mo&ily fear of tka Germans.
The simple people believed the Germans would cut their hands
off and poke their eyes out. The middle classes, the bourgeoisie in
whose midst rottenness and decay flourished, went because they
feared the battle of Paris. But the majority went because their
neighbours went. The roads were full.
In October I saw from the train the roads of France. Still littered
they were with derelict cars, derelict tables and derelict prams, and
there was the feeling that two million people had trekked down
those roads.
The telephone communication with London was cut, English
papers were no longer to be had. The Belgians were starting south-
ward too. The cars you saw in the streets were piled up with
luggage. There is an old Scotch joke about a taxi in Aberdeen
crashing into a tree and thirty-six of the passengers taken to hospital.
I was reminded of that joke whenever I saw a car,
Reynaud spoke again. Four hundred German tanks had been
destroyed and General Wcygand had told him the situation was
satisfactory. I think it was in that speech Reynaud made the remark,
the unforgettable remark, that the situation was dangerous but
not desperate. Four hundred German tanks. It was good to hoax that,
"The last war was won by the ys's and those cannon would decide
the issue this time, too." You heard that all around you that day.
You also heard that the Panzer problem was solved. You let them
through, cut their supplies, and incapable of retreating they were
at your mercv. And whatever would happen there was the battle